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FAITH 


‘ Faith is a higher faculty than reason.” —Zazley. 


«‘ Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith, than Norman blood.” 
— Tennyson. 


«The stammering tongue of faith is preferable to the power- 
less silence of unbelief.” Van Oosterzee. 


«There is many a thing which the world calls disappoint- 
ment; but there is no such word in the dictionary of faith.” — 
LNVewton. 


‘“Intellige ut credas verbum meum, sed crede ut intelligas 
verbum Dei.” —Augustine. 


«Ten thousand difficulties do not make one doubt.” Francis ; 


Henry Newman. c 


‘“‘Man has nothing harder to endure than uncertainty, and 
generally, when in suspense, looks forward to bad rather than 
to good news. And bearers of ill ride faster than messengers 
of weal.” —George Ebers. 


‘IT know whom I have faithed, and am persuaded that He 
is able to keep that which I have committed unto Him against 
that day.” —faudé, 


FAITH 


“0 welcome, pure-eyed faith, white-handed hope, 
Thou hovering angel, girt with golden wings.’’ 

—Milton, 

THIRTY years ago I advocated making an 
English verb jfazthe to correspond with the 
noun faith, just as believe corresponds with 
belief. The lack of such a verb has led to con- 
fusion and misunderstanding. Years after- 
wards, in reading Shakespeare’s “ King Lear,” 
I found Edmund saying to Gloucester: “ Make 
thy words faithed.” So faithe was already an 
English verb, and used by Shakespeare. Itisa 
' pity that it has been for so long dropped. It 
~ ought to be revived. Without it, we have to 
make the verb believe do double duty and 
answer to both belief and farth ; while belief 
and faith are by no means the same. Hence 
confusion. Belief is the assent of the mind— 


faith is the consent of the heart, including the 
9 
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will. Belief is speculative, faith operative. 
Belief accepts, faith acts. Ruskin says: 

“In so far as it alone assuredly did and it 
alone could do what it meant to do, and was, 
therefore, the root and essence of all human 
deed, it was called by the Latins fides, or the 
doing, which has passed into the French foz 
and the English facth. And therefore, because 
in His doing always certain, and in His speak- 
ing always true, His name who leads the armies 
of heaven is “ Faithful and True.” Faith is at 
once the source and substance of all human 
deed, rightly so called.” 

The relation between faith and works, is the 
relation between doing and deeds. To say: 
“Show me thy faith without thy works and I 
will show thee my faith by my works,” is 
equivalent to saying—show me thy doing 
without thy deeds and I will show thee my 
doing by my deeds. Ofcourse there can be no 
doing without deeds and no deeds without 
doing. Faith is the basis of all effort, the 
foundation of all endeavour—as Ruskin puts it 
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—“the source and substance of all human 
deed, rightly so called.” 

The Spartans wrote over their fallen heroes 
at Thermopyle the inscription : 

Q Ee, ayyédrew Aakedatpoviors, Ote tHe RetueOa, 
tots Ketvwy pywact TetBdyevor. “ Oh! stranger! tell 
the Lacedemonians, that we are lying here, 
having faithed their words ——” 

All real progress in human history rests, not 
on scientific investigation, philosophical inquiry 
and logical deduction, but on the heroes, the 
workers and the martyrs; those who have been 
ready to dare and do and die; 2. ¢., the men of 
faith. Cicero said of the Romans: “Though 
we have been surpassed in population by the 
Spaniards; in physical force, by the Gauls; in 
shrewdness and cunning by Carthage; in the 
fine arts, by Greece; and in mere native talent 
by some of our Italian fellow countrymen ; yet 
in the single point of attention to religion, we 
have excelled all other nations, and it is to the 
favourable influence of this fact upon the 
character of the people, that I ascribe our suc- 
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cess in acquiring the political and military 
ascendency that we enjoy throughout the 
world.” And when Roman faith decayed, 
when the augurs laughed in each others’ faces, 
Roman power melted away. Cicero spoke 
particularly of religious faith, and that is the 
highest form of faith, because religion is the 
highest part of man, but I am speaking of faith 
in general. In no department of endeavour 
can anything be done without faith. James 
Anthony Froude is right: “ Antecedent faith is 
the only basis possible for action of any kind.” 

Faith is the basis of business; ninety-five 
per cent. of the commerce of the world is on 
credit. A financial panic is the immediate 
result of a loss of public faith in the stability 
of the money market. Every industry rests 
upon faith; every financial enterprise has only 


' faith for its foundation. The man who seeks 


to break down faith in financial circles is the 
enemy of business. It is true in trade—“ with- 
out faith ye can do nothing.” 

Faith is the basis of society. Go into the 
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homes and put the husbands to doubting their 
wives, the wives to doubting their husbands 
and the children to doubting their parents and 
you have destroyed those homes. Break down 
the people’s confidence in government; make 
them feel that it is impossible to get justice ac- 
cording to law, and you have produced revolu- 
tion. Convince the people that no government 
is worthy of confidence and you have brought 
to pass anarchy. Prof. T. H. Huxley well 
says: “No man who has studied history or 
even attended to the occurrences of every day 
life, can doubt the enormous practical value of 
faith.” And Lord Lytton did not put it too 
strongly in saying: “Strike from mankind 
the principle of faith, and man would have no 
more history than a flock of sheep.” Our own 
Lowell declares: “ No man without intense 
faith in something can ever be in earnest.” 
And certainly a man who is not in earnest 
cannot hope to accomplish anything worth 
while. 

Some time since [ had a pleasant discussion 
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_ with a university professor who held that faith 
and knowledge are in inverse ratio. As the 
area of knowledge enlarges, he claimed that of 
faith diminishes correspondingly. Once peo- 
ple accepted by faith what has since become 
known, and science has thus made faith super- 
fluous in all such things. The professor ad- 
mitted, however, it was not likely that knowl- 
edge would ever entirely banish faith; there 
would still remain some unexplored regions 
where faith could find room, and so preachers 
could still find a field for their activities. I 
came back at this professor with an argumen- 
tum ad hominem. “Is it true,” said I, “that 
the more knowledge your wife has of you, the 
less faith she has in you? And is it true that 
the more you know of her, the less faith you 
have in her? In your home are faith and 
knowledge in inverse ratio? If so, I pity you 
both.” It is not true that knowledge excludes 
faith. The more you know of your family 
physician, the more faith you have in him. 
The more soldiers know of their general, the 
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greater their faith in him; else the army is in . 
a bad way. The more we know of our friends 
the more faith we have in them. The greater 
a man’s knowledge of nature, the greater his 
faith in nature. Intelligent faith is not weaker 
than ignorant faith. 

So far from knowledge being in inverse ratio 
to faith, knowledge rests on faith, and all 
progress in knowledge is by faith. Leaving 
out our intuitions, we acquire even the simplest 
knowledge by exercising faith. By means of 
our senses we get impressions of the outside 
world. We faithe these impressions, acting on 
them, and find they work. For example, 
through my sight I get an impression that 
there is a chair. How can I know that the 
chair is really there? Your idealist and your 
Christian (?) Scientist(?) deny the existence of 
the chair. I simply faithe my impression and 
act on it, by sitting in the chair. If there be 
no chair at the place, then when I attempt to 
sit in it, I will fall to the floor. If, however, 
the chair be real, it will support me. I put it 
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to the test, sit in it, and then I know the chair 
is real. Thus we gain knowledge by faithing 
the testimony of our senses and finding we are 
not deceived. It is true that once in a great 
while our senses deceive us. If I put one hand 
in hot water, one in cold, and suddenly plunge 
both into tepid water, to one hand it is hot and 
to the other it is cold, the testimony of sense 
in one hand contradicting that in the other. 
Also in the case of a mirage in a desert, my 
sense deceives me. But this happens so sel- 
dom, the ratio of deceptions being so infini- 
tesimal, that we go on faithing the testimony 
of our senses all the same. 

Progress in knowledge rests on faith. The 
boy at school, who would faithe nothing the 
teachers told him, insisting on demonstrating 
everything, when he was incompetent to make 
the proof, would make no progress. The 
scientific professor who would refuse to accept 
the work of others, but must demonstrate 
everything from the beginning, would never 
add anything to the sum of human knowledge. 
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To make progress we must build upon founda- 
tions others have laid, and must add our work 
to theirs. It is the climax of egotism and ab- 
surdity for any man to claim that no valid work 
has been done by any of his predecessors, while 
his work will be valid. Yet that is the atti- 
tude of some of our modern apostles of prog- 
ress. If each generation is to devote itself to 
tearing up the foundations laid by its prede- 
cessor, and putting in a new one of its own, 
then the world will never get beyond the 
foundation-laying period. A foundation is 
worthless in itself, its only value is in the 
structure to be reared upon it. 

Faith avails where knowledge is lacking. In 
following a guide in the Mammoth Cave, you 
fare as well as the guide, because you faithe 
him. He has knowledge and you have faith. 
The soldier obeying his general reaches the 
same results as if he were master of military 
science. Two men sit at thesame table. The 
one is a distinguished professor of chemistry and 
physiology, who can tell you just what courses 
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the elements of the dinner will take—which 
part will go to muscle, which to bone, which to 
nerve, etc., etc. The other is so ignorant that 
he cannot write his name, knowing nothing of 
the chemistry of food or of the physiology of 
digestion. Yet, other things being equal, the 
ignoramus will get as much benefit from the 
dinner as will the savant. 

Since faith is the motive power of the soul, 
doubt, the opposite of faith, brings paralysis 
and death. George Ebers says: “A lie stains 
the soul, but a doubt eats into it,” and Shake- 
speare tells us: “Our doubts are traitors and 
make us lose the good we oft might gain by 
fearing to attempt.” Let a man starting in 
any enterprise be filled with doubts, and he 
has already failed. Let an army go forth 
to battle full of doubts about the ability of 
their commander, the justice of their cause 
and the courage of their men, and that army 
is defeated in advance. Doubt always brings 
paralysis and death. Yet, strange to say, 
there are men who pride themselves on their 
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doubts, who fancy to doubt is a mark of intel- 
lectual superiority, and an assertion of liberty 
of thought. Just the opposite istrue. Doubt 
is always weakness. The strong man is the 
man of faith. 

It is claimed that doubt is valuable in the 
advancement of knowledge; that by doubting 
the old, and commonly accepted view, men 
are led to investigate and to discover new 
truth, which would have remained unknown 
but for the doubt. It is claimed, for example, 
that had no one doubted the Ptolemaic theory 
of astronomy, men would have gone on believ- 
ing the earth to be the centre of our system 
and the Copernican theory would never have 
been known. This is a vain claim, and since 
it well illustrates the point, let us note how 
the Ptolemaic theory came to be overthrown 
and the Copernican theory came to be accepted. 
Certainly doubt was no factor in bringing to 
pass this result. Copernicus had no telescope, 
but, in order to study the motions of the 
planets, he made his house at Allenstein—still 
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shown to the traveller—into a crude observa- 
tory, by boring holes in the walls and roof. 
Carefully observing and measuring the mo- 
tions of the planets, he discovered facts which 
contradicted the Ptolemaic theory, and it was 
his faith in these new facts, and not his doubt 
of the old theory, that led him forward. 
Galileo, taking up the facts of Copernicus and 
adding to them what he observed with his 
telescope, faithed those facts and declared that 
the world moves around the sun. It was the 
expulsive power of a new faith, and not doubt, 
that overthrew the Ptolemaic theory. And it 
is ever so. Only by faith does knowledge ad- 
vance. It is like climbing a ladder. Not by 
| letting go the round below, but by getting 
hold of the round above, do we ascend. To 
let go, before we got hold, would land us at 
the bottom, and all ascent would be impossibie. 
We let go only because we have taken hold 
higher. 

We should cultivate faith, and by all proper 
means strengthen it, getting rid of our doubts. 
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It is only by faith that we appropriate truth. 
Truth is that which is to be trusted—truth and 
trust being radically the same word—and no 
truth is of any practical value until it is trusted 
and acted on, 2.¢., until it is faithed. Goethe 
well says: “Give me only your positive be- 
lief; of the problematical I have enough in 
myself already.” Thomas Carlyle is right: 
“Great is belief, be it ever so meagre and it 
leads captive the doubting heart.” Describing 
the ruin of the French Revolution, Carlyle also 
says: “Here, indeed, lies properly the cardi- 
nal symptom of the whole wide-spread malady. 
Faith is gone out; skepticismiscomein. Evil 
abounds and accumulates; no man has faith to 
withstand it, to amend it, to begin by amend- 
ing himself.” This is well echoed by James 
Anthony Froude: “To this had it come in 
the first capital of the world, and the most ad- 
vanced nation of it, because, in the Hebrew 
language, they had forgotten God. They had 
no belief remaining in any divine rule over 
them. The cement was gone which held so- 
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ciety together and the entire fabric of it had 
fallen into shapeless ruin.” — 

It is ever so. The history of doubt is the 
history of ruin and decay. Miss Havergal 
tells us: “Doubt indulged, soon becomes 
doubt realized,” and Denham says: 


‘* Uncertain ways unsafest are 
And doubt a greater mischief than despair,”’ 


Lamenting the modern decay of faith in cer- 
tain quarters, to which decay he himself con- 
tributed, Frederic Harrison says: “A maud- 
lin philosophy based on nothing but vague 
aspirations, hopes, and possibilities, so that all 
the central problems of life and man ended in 
the general formula—‘ After all, perhaps they 
may be!’ this spread a dry-rot through the 
mental fabric.” Such is ever the result of 
doubt. Pyrrhonism is destruction. Nothing 
can be built upon doubts. Interrogation points 
do not make foundation stones. Away with 
doubt. There is more truth than we will ever 
get faithed, do we our best, hence there is need 
for all the faith of which we are capable. 
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It has been supposed that there is a conflict 
between faith and reason, and attempts have 
been made to reconcile the two. But there is 
no conflict and nothing to reconcile. Faith is 
unreasoning, but it is not unreasonable, and 
this is an important distinction. Describing a 
heroic act of faith Tennyson says: 


‘‘Theirs not to reason why 

Theirs not to make reply 

Theirs but to do and die—’’ 
as into the valley of death rode the six hun- 
dred. Faith acts. It does not reason, and yet 
it is thoroughly reasonable. The soldier’s 
faith in his general is unreasoning. He does 
not argue out the propriety of the orders 
given; yet his faith is reasonable, because he 
knows the general, knows his career, his suc- 
cesses and his ability. To doubt would be un- 
reasonable. Your faith in your physician is 
unreasoning. You do what he prescribes 
simply because he prescribes it, and not be- 
cause you have reasoned the matter out and 
logically have reached the conclusion that this 
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particular treatment best suits your case. So 
with trusting our friends. We do not trust 
them as the result of argument, and yet our 
trusting them is reasonable; to doubt them 
would be unreasonable. What could be more 
reasonable than that men should faithe the 
truth? How then can faith and reason 
conflict ? 

Reason can be no substitute for faith. Any 
attempt to live by reason, rather than by faith, 
must ever fail. Man cannot walk by reason 
but only by faith. The function of reason is 
negative; necessary, to be sure, but negative. 
I am not disparaging reason. Without it we 
would be lunatics. But the one use of reason 
is to enable us to avoid making mistakes. Im- 
manuel Kant, the founder of “Critical Phi- 
losophy,” says on this subject: | 

“The greatest and, perhaps, the sole use of | 
all philosophy, of all pure reason is, after all, 
merely negative, since it serves not an organon 
for the enlargement of knowledge, but as a 
discipline for its delimitation, and instead of 
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discovering truth, has only the modest merit 
of preventing error.” Prof. T. H. Huxley, who 
will not be suspected of any “ theological bias,” 
against reason and in favour of faith, in an arti- 
cle in the W¢neteenth Century quoted this 
language of Kant and endorsed it. Reason’s 
function is to prevent error. By means of our 
reason we may avoid going wrong, but it is 
only by faith that we can go at all. 

The world needs more faith. Senator Bev- 
eridge is right: “The world is hungry for 
faith.” Weneed more men like him Words- 
worth describes : : 


“*One in whom persuasion and belief 
Had ripened into faith, and faith become 
A passionate intuition.’’ 


Ruskin says: ‘On the whole these are much 
sadder ages than the early ones; not sadder 
in a noble and deep way, but in a deep and 
wearied way, the way of ennui and jaded in- 
tellect and uncomfortableness of mind and 
body. Not that we are without festivity, but 
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festivity more or less forced, mistaken, embit- 
tered, incomplete, not of the heart; and the 
profoundest reason for this weariness and sad- 
ness of heart is our want of faith.” ‘The pes- 
simist is abroad in the earth, and weakened 
popular faith gives him his opportunity. Prof. 
John Tyndall tells us: ‘Did I not believe,’ 
said a great man to me once, ‘that an intel- 
ligence is at the heart of things, my life would 
be intolerable.’” Faith is the basis of hope. 
A faithless man is a hopeless one, and what- 
ever weakens faith, darkens hope. The vari- 
ous forces, [ need not enumerate them, which 
have weakened faith, have, to that extent, 
marred hope, until pessimism has become wide- 
spread and aggressive. Dr. A. H. Bradford 
tells us: ‘“ He who reads French, Italian, and 
indeed much of German literature, may easily 
imagine that pessimism is the dominant note 
of modern thought.” In one of his latest 
books Ruskin says: ‘ Everybody is interested 
In jockeys, harlots, mountebanks and men 
about town: but nobody, in saints, heroes, 
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kings or wise men, either from the East or the 
West.” 

While pessimism is no new thing in the 
world, there is more of it now than in previ- 
ous years. While there is plenty of faith in 
money and in force, there is less in higher 
things. Dogmatism is decried, and definite 
conviction is discounted. The man who really 
believes something and stands for it, is dis- 
credited, while the man who is too broad to 
be quite sure of anything, is exalted. To be 
certain on any point is said to close the mind 
on that point and to prevent all progress along 
that line. We are not to reach finality in 
anything, but are to ever “keep our minds 
open to new truth.” This relieves us from all 
obligation to believe anything, since we have 
no assurance that what is-now offered us will 
not be set aside next year, and there is cer- 
tainly no benefit in believing now what will 
presently be proven false. Hence we become 
indifferent to truth and complaisant towards 
all forms of error. 
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Emerson has well said : 
“Tis man’s perdition to be safe 
When for the truth he ought to die.” 
Let us have more faith in the higher realm 
of life, even though it does make us dogmatic ; 
though I have observed that doubt can be dog- 
matic as well as faith. Matthew Arnold was 
quite dogmatic, and once when a friend charged 
him with being as dogmatic as Carlyle, he re- 
plied: “That may be true, but you overlook 
an obvious difference. I am dogmatic and right 
and Carlyle is dogmatic and wrong.” 

It goes without saying that we ought to 
faithe only what is true; but if err we must, 
let it be on the safe side. It is better to carry 
faith to the point of superstition rather than 
to doubt everything high and noble. No less 
a man than Goethe, speaking of the stories of 
Lucretia, Scevola, etc., said: “If the Romans 
were great enough to invent those stories, we 
should at least be great enough to believe 
them.” It is a nobler type of man who sees 
in a purple flower a deity’s sorrow for his lost 
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Hyacinthus, than the one who sees only so 
much oxygen, hydrogen, carbon and salts, 
combining at random and causing beauty by 
chance. Rouchefoucauld declared: “It is 
more shameful to be distrustful of our friends 
than to be deceived by them.” 

Sir Humphrey Davy was no religious fanatic, 
and yet hesaid: “If I could choose what would 
be the most delightful and, I believe, the most 
useful thing to me, I prefer a firm religious be- 
lief to any other blessing; for it makes disci- 
pline of good, creates new hopes when earthly 
hopes vanish, and throws over the decay, the 
destruction of existence, the most gorgeous of 
all lights, awakens life in death and from cor- 
ruption and decay, calls up beauty and 
divinity ; makes an instrument of misfortune 
and of shame a ladder of ascent to Paradise ; 
and far above all combinations of earthly 
hopes, calls up the most delightful visions of 
palms and of aramanth, the gardens of the 
blest and the security of everlasting joys, 
where the sensualist and the skeptic view only 
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gloom, annihilation and despair.” When Will- 
iam Blake was asked if he saw the sun rising 
he answered: “I see a heavenly host and I 
hear them chanting—holy ! holy ! holy! Lord 
God Almighty. Heaven and earth are full of 
Thy glory.” 

It is by faith we walk along our life journey, 
and then at its end faith opens for us the gates 
of Paradise. Napoleon Bonaparte declared : 
“All the scholastic scaffolding falls, as a 
ruined edifice, before one single word—faith.” 
Our faith is our greatest treasure, and he who 
robs us of it inflicts upon us the greatest injury. 
The Arab proverb is true: ‘The strength of 
the heart is from the soundness of the faith.” 
And Professor James has wellsaid: “Believe 
that life is worth living and your belief will 
half create the fact.””> James Anthony Froude 
is right: “A living genuine belief is the 
greatest of all possessions.” 


So far we have considered faith in general. 
Let us now take up faith in the realm of relig- 
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ion, the highest form of faith. In Hebrews 
11:1 itis written: “ Now faith is giving sub- 
stance (5zdcracs) to things hoped for, the 
testing (&eyyes) of things not seen.” Paul 
writes to the Thessalonians (1 Thess. 1: 3): 
“ Remembering without ceasing your work of 
faith and labour of love and patience of 
hope”; and to the Galatians (5: 6) he speaks 
of “faith working through love.” Other pas- 
sages might be cited. 

Faith works, love labours and hope gives 
patience. Work is the result of power, while 
labour is the result of effort. There may be 
great labour and little work, and also great 
work with comparatively little labour. The 
best work in the world has been done by the 
greatest power, rather than by the greatest 
effort. A poor artist with the greatest effort 
will produce a picture far inferior to one 
produced by a great artist with little effort. 
Faith is the working power. At the close of 
the roster of faith given in the eleventh chapter 
of Hebrews, we read of the works of faith of 
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those not named, ‘“ who through faith subdued 
kingdoms, wrought righteousness, obtained 
promises, stopped the mouths of lions, quenched 
the violence of fire . . . turned to flight 
the armies of aliens.” These were mighty 
achievements, and they were wrought by faith. 

Faith in religion differs from faith elsewhere, 
in its object; and in religion faith finds its 
highest and noblest exercise. Faith in God 
enables us to rise above all earthly conditions, 
and to have fellowship with the Infinite. It 
may be compared to the condor of the Andes, 
the bird of highest flight. When the tempest 
comes, weaker birds fly to their coverts where 
they can be protected from the raging of the 
elements. Not so, the mighty condor. Turn- 
ing his eye upward he cleaves his way to the 
empyrean and basks in the clear sunshine, 
above the tornado’s fury and beyond the storm- 
cloud’s power. Thus by our faith we can 
“mount up as on eagle’s wings,” above the 
clouds and darkness that hover over the low- 
lands of knowledge and reason, into the ever- 
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lasting light that knows no shadow, flowing in 
peace and stillness from the Throne of the 
Eternal. 

It is strange that men should object to 
Christianity because it requires faith. The 
poet Shelley wanted a religion without faith, 
and hoped some one would invent such a relig- 
ion. The thought is absurd. Everything 
that involves action requires faith. Wherever 
deeds are wanted there must be doing. 
“Without faith ye can do nothing ” is true to 
the limit. A religion without faith would be 
a cold passive philosophy, powerless to benefit 
man and without influence upon conduct and 
character. 

Men are sinners. This fact requires no 
proof. The Scriptures tell us how God in His 
infinite grace has provided a remedy for sin in 
the atonement of Christ. How can a man get 
the benefit of a remedy unless he take it? 
Truth is of value only as it is trusted and acted 
on—7. ¢., only as it is faithed. Truth’s appeal 
is always to faith, and religious truth is no 
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exception. Howcan a ship carry a man over 
the sea unless he go on board? Shelley’s wish 
for a religion without faith, is as if a man 
wished for a ship that would take him across 
the Atlantic without his going on board. It 
is necessary to apply the remedy God has pro- 
vided for sin, and that applying is simple faith. 
It is necessary to use the means of transporta- 
tion if you would cross the ocean, and that us- 
ing is simple faith. There is nothing arbitrary 
in our Lord’s saying: ‘“ He that believeth on 
the Son, hath everlasting life, but he that 
believeth not the Son shall not see life, but the 
wrath of God abideth on him.” It is as if He 
said: “He that goeth on board the ship shall 
be carried to the farther shore, but he that 
goeth not on board, shall not see the further 
shore but shall abide on this side the sea.” 
Necessarily there can be no salvation with- 
out faith. Sin is not simply mechanical, to be 
relieved by a mechanical process. Sin is “ the 
transgression of the law”; it is the violation 
of right by intelligent moral beings, and so 
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can be removed only by faith in the remedy 
provided. Men must have faith or perish. It 
could not be otherwise. 

New Testament faith is far more than the 
mere acceptance of certain teaching. Faithing 
is more than believing. A man might believe 
everything in the Bible, from lid to lid, and 
still be lost. Gospel faith is a heart trust in 
Christ as Saviour and Lord, the heart includ- 
ing the will, so that action follows. Faith is 
not passive. It is the doing. Christian faith 
involves turning from sin to God, surrendering 
the will to Christ, and throwing one’s whole 
power into His service. The Master with 
stinging reproach asks : “ Why call ye Me, Lord, 
Lord; and do not the things which I say ?” 

How strangely do they miss the meaning of 
faith who hold to what is called “faith cure,” 
discarding the use of medicines and doctors. 
They say they have faith in God to cure them, 
and by this faith they hold still and do noth- 
ing. We would say to them—show us your 
faith without your works and we will show 
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you our faith by our works. Faith does not 
hold still; faith acts. Faith in God involves 
acting in conformity with the order He has 
established. That man is lacking in faith who 
wishes the order of the universe changed to 
suit his convenience. Suppose a farmer should 
say: ‘I will make use of no means to secure 
a crop, but will simply have faith in God to 
give me a crop!” Would such a farmer 
really have faith ? “But,” it may be asked, 
“does not the Bible teach that God heals our 
diseases?” Certainly, and no disease is ever. 
healed without God. All cures are of God. 
The physician treats, but God cures. This 
does not teach that we are not to use the 
means God has provided. It rather teaches 
that we are to use those means. “The prayer 
of faith shall save the sick,” only after the 
remedial oil has been applied (James 5: 14, 15). 
There are more passages in Scripture which 
teach that God will feed us, than teach that 
God will heal us. Shall we therefore discard 
all food and trust God to feed us? The 
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farmer who makes the best use of the means 
God provides to secure a crop, shows most 
faith in God. The sick man who makes the 
best use of the means for cure God has put in 
his reach, shows far more faith in God than 
does his neighbour who seeks to be cured by 
faith without the use of means. Indeed what 
is passive is not faith. “ Faith without works 
is dead.” 

Christian faith is not only glad submission 
to God’s will, but heartily doing His will. 
Vain is the cry Lord, Lord; unless we do His 
will. The more confidence we have in the 
divine wisdom, power and love, the gladder 
will be our submission and the heartier our 
service in doing that will. Thus by faith are 
we raised to our lost nearness to the swift in- 
tuitions of the angels; nearer to that supreme 
knowledge which knows no surprise, that su- 
preme power which knows no labour, that 
supreme wisdom which knows no bounds, no 
increase, no shadow of uncertainty. 

No wonder the Bible exalts faith. “ Ac- 
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cording to your faith be it unto you.” “The 
just shall live by faith.” ‘ We walk by faith.” 
“By grace are ye saved through faith.” 
“Without faith it is impossible to please 
Him.” Even the trial of our faith is “ much 
more precious than of gold that perisheth.” 
“This is the victory that overcometh the 
world, even our faith.” Faith is the indispen- 
sable thing. Without it we could do nothing 
and have nothing; with it we can do all 
things and achieve all things, right and glo- 
rious. Not the faith that nerved Spartan arms 
at Thermopyle, or that guided Columbus 
across the unknown sea, or that led Kepler 
and Newton through the starry heavens; but 
the faith that led Abraham into Canaan, that 
sent Paul to Macedonia, Carey to India and 
Judson to Burmah. It is the faith that relies, 
not on the wisdom of man, but upon the 
promise of God; the faith which shone not in 
the face of Curtius or of Porsenna, but of the 
martyr Stephen—where “ the rest is one of hu- 
mility and not of pride, and the trust, not in 
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the resolution we have taken, but in the hand 
we hold.” 

Nowhere and at no time was there more 
urgent need for emphasizing faith than in our 
land and in our time. Signor Crispi is right 
—“ The belief in God is the fundamental basis 
of the healthy life of the people.” Faith in 
Christ is indispensable to salvation. In no 
other way has a bad man ever become a good 
man, and by faith multiplied thousands have 
been saved from vice to righteousness, from | 
sin to God. All around us men are losing 
sight of this great and vital truth. They are 
substituting the golden dollar for the golden 
rule, their chief ambition being to make money 
rather than to work righteousness and to be 
comfortable rather than to be holy. Asa 
recent writer put it: ‘On every side, instead 
of faith, hope and love, we have neediness, 
greediness and vainglory.” The very charities 
which are the pride of our age, rest largely on 
a purely humanitarian foundation. The aim is 
to heal the body rather than to save the soul, 
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and to remove ignorance rather than to take 
away guilt. The blackest of nights will settle 
over our fair land, if our people generally care 
for pleasing rather than saving, and regard 
pain, ignorance and poverty the great evils to 
be avoided, while they are complaisant towards 
pride and selfishness and lust. 

In his admirable sketch of Cesar, James 
Anthony Froude has drawn an impressive 
parallel between the age of the early Roman 
Empire—the Apostolic age—and the times in — 
which we live. Luxury and wealth had 
banished the simple habits of the Romans and 
had weakened the stern virtues of their fathers. 
Careless indifference that laughed in the faces 
of the augurs had taken the place of faith in 
the immortal gods. Men said then, as they 
say now, “There’s nothing new, and nothing 
true, and it does not signify.” Into that age so 
doubting, so indifferent, came the earnest Paul, 
with a heart on fire and a soul aglow with res- 
olute faith; and a voice, magnetic in its loving 
earnestness rang through the streets of careless 
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Athens and of haughty Rome—7Z*/is is new, 
“Christ died for our sins according to the 
Scriptures, and rose again for our justification 
according to the Scriptures ”—zhzs is true, 
“He that believeth on the Son hath everlast- 
ing life, but he that believeth not the Son, 
shall not see life, but the wrath of God abideth 
on him.” And it does signify by all that is 
grand in life and noble in death, by all that 
makes life worth living and eternity worth 
hoping for, it does signify that you turn from 
your sins to this Christ who will have mercy 
upon you, to this God who will abundantly 
pardon. This is the message needed to-day. 
This is the faith that overcomes the world and 
opens the gates of heaven. It has lost none 
of its power since the great Apostle, laying 
aside the armour of his warfare and reaching 
upward to take his crown, sent his shout of 
triumph across the centuries—“I have fought 
the good fight, I have finished the course, I 
have kept the faith.” 
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«Truth is by its very nature intolerant, exclusive.” — 
Lubhardt. 


‘«‘ Nihil est veritatis luce dulcius.”— Cicero. 


‘«‘’Tis man’s perdition to be safe 
When for the truth he ought to die.” 
—LEmerson. 


«A man protesting against error is on the way towards unit- 
ing himself with all men that believe in truth.” —Carlyl, 


«There are some faults slight in the sight of love, some errors 
slight in the estimate of wisdom; but truth forgives no insult 
and endures no stain.” —Ruskin. 


«Buy the truth, and sell it not.” —/vov. 23 « 23. 


«‘ Tf there come any unto you, and bring not this doctrine, re- 
ceive him not into your house, neither bid him Godspeed.”— 
2 Fohn 10. 


“But though we or an angel from heaven, preach any other 
gospel unto you than that which we have preached unto you, 
let him be accursed.” — Galatians 2-8. 


THE FAITH 


“T was constrained to write unto you, exhorting you to 
contend earnestly (ézaywytfecdat) for the faith which was 
once for all delivered unto the saints.’’—Jude 3. 


“THE faith” is the body of doctrine taught 
in the Scriptures, centering in Christ and His 
work. It is written ( Acts 6: 7) that “a great 
company of the priests were obedient to the 
faith.” In Acts 16:5, we are told “so the 
churches were strengthened in the faith.” 
Felix and Drusilla heard Paul “concerning the 
faith in Christ Jesus.” Paul tells the Gala- 
tians how he “preaches the faith of which he 
once made havoc.” Deacons are to “hold the 
mystery of the faith in a pure conscience.” 
Paul tells Titus about certain gainsayers and 
adds: “ For which cause reprove them sharply 
that they may be sound in the faith.” What 
we are to believe, what we are to be and what 
we are to do “according to the Scriptures ”— 


this is “the faith” which was delivered once 
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for all and for which we are to “contend 
earnestly ”’—epi-agonize. 

This world is not a friend to truth, any 
more than it is a friend to grace, “to help us 
on to God.” Error has more of the nature of 
leaven than has truth. The common saying: 
“Truth is mighty, and will prevail,” is false. 
Truth is not mighty, and in times without 
number it has not prevailed. In a perfect 
world truth would be mighty but not in a 
world of sin. Many languages have proverbs - 
to the effect that “a lie will get half round 
the world while the truth is getting on its 
boots to start.” Did any one, reader, ever 
tell a lie on you? Did the correction ever 
overtake the lie? One rotten apple put into a 
barrel of sound ones will rot them all, while 
one sound apple put into a barrel of rotten 
ones will not make them sound, but will 
speedily rot itself. One diseased man can 
spread contagion through a city, while one 
healthy man cannot impart soundness to the 
sick in a hospital. In this world, alas! it is 
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disease, and not health, that is contagious. 
One bad boy running with a dozen good ones 
may corrupt them all; while one good boy 
running with a dozen bad ones will not 
purify them, but will soon become as bad as 
they. | 

Truth is mighty only when it has prophets, 
apostles and martyrs ready to do and dare and 
die in its behalf. Such triumphs of truth as 
we see in history were caused by the power 
of the Holy Spirit in faithful witnesses. Truth 
will make no progress by its own inherent 
power. It will not do to say that since the 
gospel is in the world it will make its own 
way because “truth is mighty and will pre- 
vail”; so we can take our ease and do nothing 
while the conversion of the world goes bravely 
on. Nay, verily, the gospel will not preach 
itself. We are to “go into all the world and 
preach the gospel to every creature.” Indeed 
no good cause in this world will take care of 
itself. “Eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty ” and of everything worth having. 
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Ideas are the he real rulers lers of Lene world, and 
before them | the sword drops: ‘powerless, It 

pe TEI . 
has been truly ‘said: “Load a gun with a 
bullet and you can kill a tyrant, but load it 
with an idea and you can kill tyranny,” making 
future tyrants impossible. The Popes estab- 
lished a far wider and stronger dominion than 
did the Cesars, because the Popes ruled the 
ideas of Europe. In vain did king and kaiser 
appeal to the sword. Henry of England and 
Henry of Germany were obliged to humble 
themselves before their weaponless foes. 
Luther succeeded where warrior monarchs had 
failed because he attacked ideas with ideas. 
What deadly things ideas are, and what wide- 
spread ruin has been wrought by wrong be- 
liefs! How important then, beyond our 
power to estimate, that truth shall prevail in 
the world! 

We are to “contend earnestly” for the 
faith, The Greek is éxaywrifec0at,—ept-ago- 
nize—and it is the strongest word in any 
language, so far as I know, to express intensity 
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of struggle. It occurs in the New Testament 
only here. We are to agonize to enter the 
strait gate, but we are to epi-agonize for “the 
faith once for all delivered unto the saints.” 
This, then, is the supreme struggle of our ex- 
istence. It is more important that “the faith” 
be maintained than anything else, yea, than 
even our own salvation as individuals. We 
are to agonize for the latter but to epi-agonize 
for the former. 

We are not to let error alone; we are to at- 
tack it with all our force and contend against 
it with all our strength. Of course we must 
use no wrong means or methods, but our 
whole power should be exerted against error 
and in favour of the faith. The oft quoted 
utterance of Gamaliel has done great harm: 
“Let them alone; for if this counsel or this 
work be of men, it will come to nought; but 
if it be of God, ye cannot overthrow it; lest 
haply ye be found even to fight against God.” 
There is not a heresy but has sought shelter 
behind this utterance. And it is quoted as if 
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it were Scripture, and therefore binding. Luke, 
by inspiration, simply tells us that Gamaliel 
said this, but nowhere is it intimated that the 
saying was right. All the Bible is responsible 
for, is that Gamaliel did say it. Many things 
are quoted in the Bible that are not Scripture 
at all. We are told what the devil said on 
certain occasions, but never is a statement of 
the devil endorsed. Neither is this statement 
of Gamaliel approved. Men do not argue in 
such fashion about the practical affairs of life. 
A farmer does not let the weeds alone on the 
plea that “if they be of man they will come 
to naught, while if they be of God, I cannot 
destroy them, lest haply I be found even to 
fight against God.” When the yellow fever 
appeared in New Orleans, the medical au- 
thorities did not accept Gamalielism and say: 
“Let it alone, for if it be of man it will come 
to nought, but if it be of God we cannot check 
it, lest, haply, we be found even to fight 
against God.” Such superlative nonsense is 
tolerated only in the matter of highest im- 
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portance; only in religion. All that weeds 
can do is to prevent acrop. All that yellow 
fever can do is to destroy life; while error 
destroys the soul. Hence while we are to 
contend against all that is hurtful, we are to 
epi-agonize against error. 

Saul of Tarsus took the right view of it. 
Believing the true faith to be in danger, the 
earnest young pharisee exerted himself to the 
utmost to destroy what he regarded as error 
and to maintain what he believed to be truth. 
In doing this God blessed him, met him on the 
road to Damascus and transformed him into 
the great Apostle to the Gentiles. Whenever 
a man earnestly acts up to his light, God will 
give him more light. Earnest, fiery Saul of 
Tarsus epi-agonizing for his faith is met and 
converted, but complaisant Gamaliel is not 
saved. There is no hope for such as Gamaliel, 
but Paul is blessed and crowned. One Paul 
is worth more to the world than an acre of 
Gamaliels. | 


Never was there a time when there was 
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greater need to epi-agonize for the faith than 
now. Skepticism has become more aggressive 
than ever. For a time infidelity walked the 
earth in haughty exclusiveness. Christianity 
was well enough for the unlearned, for women 
and children; let them get whatever comfort 
they could from religion, it would be a pity to 
disturb their pleasing delusion. Infidelity was 
for philosophers and other lofty beings who 
dwelt on the intellectual heights. But now 
infidelity has professed religion and joined the 
church. Now it occupies pulpits and theolog- 
ical professors’ chairs, and the attack is from 
within. They seek to evaporate the faith into 
moonlit mist. They teach an inspiration that 
does not inspire, an atonement that does not 
atone, and a salvation that does not save. It 
were easy to multiply quotations in proof of 
this. Their special point of attack is the sub- 
stitutionary sacrifice of Christ. They empha- 
size His incarnation and seek to substitute the 
gospel of the manger for the gospel of the 
cross. They do not like a “forensic” view of 
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the atonement, as if sin were not forensic, and 
as if infinite justice could be flanked and the 
penalty of God’s law set aside. They are will- 
ing to believe in Christ, yes, but not in Christ 
upon the cross, bearing “our sins in His own 
body on the tree.” It is the same old cry of 
the priests and rulers who stood upon Calvary 
—“‘Come down from the cross and we will 
believe.” 

While abounding in euphemisms, the new 
theology robs us of all hope. I am a sinner. 
Eternal justice cannot be defeated. If any 
part of the penalty due my sins is set aside, to 
that extent divine justice is defeated. Either 
I must bear that penalty or some one must 
bear it for me, since infinite justice cannot be 
thwarted. Only upon the principle of substi- 
tution can I hope to escape. If Christ bore 
my sins for me, suffering in my stead, it is 
right that I should be forgiven, and I have 
hope. To convince me that Christ did not 
bear the penalty of my sins, is to rob me of 
all hope. Despite whole libraries of euphe- 
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misms, the new theology is the doctrine of 
despair. No wonder it decries logic. No 
wonder its statements are vague and hazy. 
No wonder it takes refuge in fog. 

Similarly the authority of Scripture is as- 
sailed. The authenticity of most of the books 
of the Bible is denied and all statements of 
Scripture, not in harmony with the precon- 
ceived theories of the critics, are set aside. 
They refuse to believe anything because the 
Bible says so, but will believe only what seems 
to them correct. This leaves us without any 
standard whatever, and makes every man a 
law unto himself. Then we are complacently 
told that “ external authority ” is of no conse- 
quence; that just so we have the language 
stating the truth, it does not matter from 
whom that language comes—its “ religious 
value” being the same from whomsoever it 
may have come. John Smith isin need. He 
is handed a paper containing the follow- 
ing: 

“For valuable consideration four months 
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from date I promise to pay John Smith, or 
order, the sum of ten thousand dollars, with 
interest from date at the rate of six per cent. 
per annum until paid. Negotiable and pay- 
able at the Louisville National Banking Co., 
Louisville, Ky. Given this the Ist of Decem- 
ber, 1905. Robert Jones.” Smith immedi- 
ately begins to inquire as to who Robert Jones 
is, and as to his financial standing. His friends 
say: “Ah! no matter about the ‘external au- 
thority,’ you have the language of the note, 
and that is of the same value, no matter who 
signed it.” Smith insists that everything de- 
pends on whose name is signed to that note. 
On that name depends whether or not Smith’s 
necessities shall be relieved. Similarly when 
we read: “ He that believeth on the Son hath 
everlasting life, etc.”; everything depends on 
the “eternal authority ” of the statement. If 
God says this, we can trust our souls to it and 
have peace. If, however, it was simply a 
Christian of the Apostolic or sub-apostolic age 
who thought so, then the statement is worth- 
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less as a basis for any hope. It is thus with 
all the teachings of Scripture. If they are 
from God, we can trust them, but if they are 
simply from man, they are worthless. “ Ex- 
ternal authority ” is everything. Setting aside 
the authority of Scripture as God’s Word, 
leaves man groping in darkness, with only a 
guess for a hope, and without the “sure word 
of promise” for which Socrates longed. 

Then we are told to be “broad,” and the 
man who has clear cut beliefs to which he 
clings is denounced, or pitied, as “narrow.” 
If we reach definite conclusions and insist on 
them, it is charged that we have thereby 
“closed our minds to new truth” and have 
become “narrowed” and “fossilized.” This 
plea of being “broad” and “liberal” has been 
deadly in many cases, and under its spell many 
have loosened their grip on “ the faith once for 
all delivered unto the saints.” Now there are 
three respects in which a man can be broad or 
narrow. In two of them he ought to be broad 
while in one he ought to be narrow. The 
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trouble is people are narrow where they ought 
to be broad and broad where they ought to be 
narrow. 

1. We ought to be broad in our sympathies. 
Nothing human should be foreign to us. God 
loves the whole world and if we be godly we 
will love the whole world also. That a man is 
worshipping idols and ancestors in China, that 
a man is starving in India, that a man isa 
savage in Africa, that a man is blinded by su- 
perstition in Brazil, these ought to be matters 
of grave concern to us. That a man is of 
a different nationality or different colour or 
different race from us, should not hinder the 
outflow of our heart’s sympathy to him. We 
ought to be broad in our sympathies. 

2. We ought also to be broad in our hori- 
zon. We should be able:to see truths in their 
reiations. Our conclusions ought not to be the 
results of ignorance and prejudice. We should 
be able to see things lying outside the range 
of our prejudices We should think for our- 
selves, and make our conclusions our own, and 
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so make them intelligent. Yes, we should be 
broad in our horizon. 

3. But in our beliefs we should be narrow, 
because truth is narrow. Every kind of truth 
is narrow. Mathematical truth is narrow. 
Two and two make exactly four—no more, no 
less, and whoever says they make anything 
else is wrong. There are thousands of num- 
bers two and two do not make (error is broad) 
and only one they do make—truth is narrow. 

Scientific truth is narrow. Under ordinary 
conditions at the sea level water freezes at 32° 
Fahrenheit, just that, no more, no less. There 
are thousands of temperatures at which water 
does not freeze. Suppose a man should say: 
“Tam very broad in my scientific beliefs. I 
am not one of your scientific bigots who insist 
that water freezes at just 32°, and that all who 
think differently are wrong. No; I admit 
that water freezes at 20°, 25°, 80°, 32°, 38°, 
40°, and at any other temperature. Just so 
a man is sincere, it does not matter at what 
temperature he believes water freezes. I am 
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broad in my science.” What would be thought 
of such a man? 

Historical truth is narrow. A given event 
took place in one particular way. There are 
thousands of ways in which it did not take 
place. It is the business of a jury to so con- 
sider the testimonies of the witnesses, each 
giving his impression, that they can determine 
just how the event did take place. So the his- 
torian is to use the data to determine just how 
the events he describes did take place. Sup- 
pose a professed historian should say: “I 

have very broad views of history. I abominate 
the narrow bigotry which says that a given 
event took place in only one particular way 
and that whoever says differently, is wrong. 
I believe the event took place in a hundred 
ways, and just so a man is sincere it does not 
matter how he believes it took place.” 

Geographical truth is narrow. There is but 
one right direction to London from where the 
reader sits, while there are thousands of wrong 
directions. If, dear reader, you point towards 
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London you must point in one definite direc- 
tion. If you point in either of a thousand 
other directions, you are not pointing towards 
London. Suppose aman should say: “I am 
not one of your geographical bigots, who say 
that there is only one right direction towards 
London, from where he stands, while all who 
point in any other way are wrong. No, in- 
deed, I am broad in my views of geography, 
and any way a man chooses to start, is the 
right way to London, if only he be honest; 
and whichever way he starts he will get to 
London all the same.” What would be thought 
of such talk ? 

How comes it to pass that what is recog- 
nized as the most arrant nonsense in all other 
realms, is greedily swallowed when it comes 
into the realm of religion, where truth is most 
important ? Whether a man be right or wrong 
in mathematics, in science, in history, in ge- 
ography, etc., is of comparatively small im- 
portance, but his character and his eternal 
destiny depend upon his being right in religion. 
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While we must be narrow in our beliefs if we 
be right, yet it does not follow that we are 
right because we are narrow. It is just as nar- 
row to say—two and two make five, no more, 
no less, as to say two and two make four. 
Hence we may be narrow and be wrong, while 
if we be broad in our beliefs we are certain to 
be wrong. Truth is narrow, and hence right 
belief must be narrow. 

Many are deterred from “contending ear- 
nestly for the faith once for all delivered unto 
the saints,” by the fear of giving offense. Not 
long ago in my pulpit I had occasion to speak 
of Christian Science, and after the sermon a 
good brother came to me privately and said: 
Did you know that Mrs. has taken up 
with Christian Science ? I’d advise you to be 


cautious how you oppose it, because she may 
be offended, and her family connection are 
very clannish, so that, if you anger her you will 
anger the whole connection, and will drive 
them all away from yur church.” Now Iam 
very much opposed to consumption. If I had 
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my way there would never be another case of 
consumption on earth. Suppose some brother 
should say: “You had better be careful how 
you oppose consumption, since Mrs. Jones has 
consumption. She is a good woman and her 
relatives are devoted to her. She was aSmith 
and if you oppose consumption you will offend 
all the Joneses and Smiths and drive them away 
from our church.” It is precisely because con- 
sumption injures good people that I oppose it. 
If it attacked only rascals, though I would 
pray for their salvation, I would not so vigor- 
ously oppose consumption. Similarly it is be- 
cause error injures people that we oppose it. 
Those who are affected by religious error have 
no more reason to be offended at those who 
oppose the error, than a consumptive has to be 
offended at those who oppose consumption. 
Indeed we ought to oppose error far more 
vigorously than we oppose disease, because 
disease can only kill the body while error can 
destroy the soul. 

While we ought not needlessly to give of- 
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fense, we should not in the slightest degree be 
deterred from “contending earnestly for the 
faith once for all delivered unto the saints,” 
because of the liability of giving offense. It 
is written “ ye are the salt of the earth ” :—it 
is nowhere written “ye are the honey of the 
earth.” The Apostle Paul made enemies 
wherever he went, getting himself beaten, im- 
prisoned, cast out and finally beheaded. A 
greater than Paul made enemies by His faith- 
ful advocacy of the truth ; enemies so bitter that 
they hounded Him to His death and jeered at 
Him while He hung in agony upon the cross. 
“Tt is enough for the disciple that he be as his 
master, and the servant as his Lord.” ‘“ Wo 
unto you, when all men shall speak well of 
you! for so did their fathers to the false 
prophets.” | 


‘‘ He has no enemies, you say ! 
My friend, your boast is poor ; 
He who hath mingled in the fray 
Of duty, that the brave endure, 
Must have made foes. If he has none, 
Small is the work that he has done. 
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He has bit no traitor on the hip, 

He has cast no cup from tempted lip, 
He has never turned the wrong to right, 
He has been a coward in the fight.”’ 

Those who assail “ the faith once for all de- 
livered unto the saints,” claim everything with 
a naweté that is positively refreshing. They 
put their “assured results” at us as if those 
results had been established beyond peradven- 
ture, whereas there is not an atom of evi- 
dence among the documents or the monuments 
in favour of those results. Their criticism is 
wholly subjective. They simply evolve their 
results “out of the depths of their own con- 
sciousness.” And yet they attack orthodoxy 
as if it were no longer possible for a man of in- 
telligence to be orthodox. I have carefully 
read many thousands of pages of the writings 
of those who advocate the new theology, and 
the “higher criticism,” and I have never yet 
seen a single argument worthy of respect in 
favour of those “results.” They first form 
their theory and then manipulate the facts so 
as to make them fit the theory ; while such 
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facts as cannot be made to fit are tossed aside 
or ignored. This is thoroughly unscientific 
and thoroughly unreasonable. Even Dr. 
Cheyne says: “I am far from asserting the 
‘bankruptcy’ of the prevalent methods of 
‘higher criticism,’ but I do assert their in- 
adequacy.” Dr. Reich has shown their bank- 
ruptcy. 

Not only do the new theology advocates set 
aside the atonement of Christ, and the author- 
ity of Scripture, but they also set aside the 
guilt of sin. The sinner is regarded as af- 
fected by a malady which makes him suffer 
and from which we should seek to relieve him, 
but for which he is in no wise to blame. He 
is simply unfortunate but not guilty. Dr. 
Adolf Harnack, perhaps the highest authority 
among the new theology men, says: “ Psychol- 
ogy has given us a new picture of man; the 
investigations regarding the origin of morality 
have altered our notions of sin.” Dr. Mathe- 
son quotes a leading evolutionist as saying: 
“The scientific definition I would give to sin 
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would be an unfortunate regress in a develop- 
ment whose trend is manifestly upward.” 
Doing away with the guilt of sin, they do 
away with repentance as well. 

These “advanced ” gentlemen claim that the 
Bible is full of mistakes, both as to statements 
of fact and as to many points of its teaching. 
They admit that it has a “religious value,” as 
the record of the pious thoughts and aspira- 
tions of men who lived between, say, 800 B. ©. 
and 150 A. D., and while these utterances con- 
tain some truth, it is so mingled with the 
wrong aud the crude notions of those times, 
that only a twentieth century critic can dis- 
tinguish the true from the false. Hence these 
gentlemen owe it to the public and to them- 
selves to furnish us an up-to-date Bible, whose 
teachings can be trusted. Why should we be 
dependent on the thoughts of men, however 
good and sincere, who lived during a millen- 
nium so long ago, while in the centuries since, 
and particularly during the past century, the 
world has made such progress? These gen- 
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tlemen hold that men are inspired now as 
truly as in the olden time. Then let them 
eliminate all they regard as false from the 
Scriptures and add such things as have been 
inspired since the canon closed, so as to furnish 
an up-to-date Bible. According to their theory 
they cannot escape this responsibility. John 
Toland published a pantheistic Bible for those 
who agreed with him. Mrs. Eddy has done 
likewise for her disciples. 

The record of what the orthodox faith has 
done in the world is open to all. It has stood 
the test. Now let the new theology be put to 
a practical test. Let a mission be opened in 
the slums of New York where the new doctrine 
shall be preached, and let it be seen whether 
the work of the Jerry McCauley Mission can 
be surpassed. Let missionaries be sent to 
preach the new theology to tribes as yet un- 
touched by orthodoxy, and see whether such 
results will follow, as Charles Darwin (and 
surely they will believe Darwin) said followed 
the preaching of orthodoxy on the island of 
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Tahiti, for example. When practical tests 
show that preaching the new theology pro- 
duces better results than have been produced 
by preaching orthodoxy, then, and not till 
then, should these gentlemen have the face to 
ask us to give up orthodoxy and to accept the 
new theology. The fact is, the new theology 
is no match for total depravity. 

“The faith” was “delivered.” It was not 
invented. It is not the result of human 
thought, nor the output of human philosophy. 
It came from God, and was delivered to man. 
It is to be kept by God’s people, maintained 
by them, and contended for by them as they 
contend for nothing else. It is a sacred trust, 
to be guarded by their highest effort and 
their heart’s blood. Better men and women 
than we are have died for this faith. Christ 
died for it, that it might be ours. 

This faith was “once for all” delivered unto 
the saints—once for all. It is not subject to 
change. It is incapable of improvement. 
“What?” it is asked. “Shall I believe just 
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as my grandfather did? Shall I carry my 
grist to mill in one end of a bag with a stone 
in the other, because my grandfather did so ? 
[I have been hunting for a man who would 
admit his grandfather did that. Mine didn’t. 
He had better sense.] In view of the great 
progress in all other things, shall theology 
alone make no progress? Shall we wear 
clothes like those the apostles wore? Shall 
we travel on donkeys, and on sail vessels, be- 
cause they did so in New Testament times ? 
Conditions are so different now from what ob- 
tained formerly, shall not the faith be modified 
to fit these new conditions ? Shall we be fos- 
silized in religion while we advance in every- 
thing else? My grandfather travelled five 
miles an hour and I go fifty. Shall I therefore 
be expected to hold the same faith he held ? 
etc., etc., etc., etc.” 

All the changes in human society do not af- 
fect the question in the slightest degree. A 
sinner going fifty miles an hour needs to re- 
pent in exactly the same way as a sinner going 
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five milesan hour. A heavy-laden heart work- 
ing at a hand loom needs the same hope as one 
working in an enormous factory. Changes in 
conditions do not change human nature nor 
do they change truth. Truth, before con- 
cealed, may be discovered, but it is incapa- 
ble of change. If two and two did not make 
four in Adam’s time, they do not make four 
now and never will make four. We are com- 
manded to “buy the truth,” no matter what 
the cost, and to “sell it not,” no matter what 
the inducement to let it go. “The faith” is 
God’s truth, delivered to us, and it is final. 
Well does Lowell say: 
‘‘In vain we call old notions fudge, 
And trim our conscience to our dealing. 


- The ten commandments will not budge, 
And stealing will continue stealing.’’ 


Let all progress possible be made in all lines 
where progress is possible. Let customs and 
fashions change whensoever and whereinsoever 
they can be bettered, but let no change be at- 
tempted in the faith. It is not written: “con- 
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tend earnestly for a custom, or for a fashion, 
once for all delivered unto the saints”; but it 
is written, everlastingly written: “ epi-agonize 
for the faith once for all delivered unto the 
saints.” 

Moreover these “advanced” views, despite 
the claims made for them really contain noth- 
ing new. Before an assembly in Detroit, Dr. 
Howard Osgood read from slips of paper what 
he claimed were the latest conclusions of the 
higher criticism. In the assembly were many 
men in sympathy with this criticism and 
familiar with it. Dr. Osgood asked to be cor- 
rected if in any respect the statements read 
were incorrect. No one offered any objection ; 
thereupon he startled them by saying that all 
he had read was taken from the writings of 
infidels of the eighteenth century. 

I had heard so much about “new truths,” 
which made it necessary for us to readjust our 
theology, that I made vigorous efforts to get 
hold of some of them. Many writers had much 
to say about these “new truths” in theology, 
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which rendered it impossible to hold the old 
views, but none of them, so far as I could find, 
ventured to give a definite statement to any of 
these “new truths.” Surely if a man is asked 
to abandon cherished beliefs on account of cer- 
tain, alleged “new truths,” he has a right to 
know what those truths are. Failing in every 
attempt to learn what are some of these new 
truths, some months ago I offered, in England 
and in this country, a reward of $100.00 for the 
production of a single new truth in theology dis- 
covered since 1850. That date was selected sim- 
ply because some date must be fixed, and that 
was convenient as the middle of the last century. 
Many responses from both sides of the Atlantic 
have been sent in, but so far nothing new has 
been presented. One gentleman in the North- 
west urged that the doctrine of evolution was 
a new truth in theology discovered since 1850. 
It was necessary only to call his attention to 
the fact that evolution was taught by Sancho- 
niathon in the fourteenth century B.c. Thereis 
absolutely nothing new in the “ new theology.” 
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These loose views have been widely propa- 
gated. They are in magazines and newspa- 
pers. They are taught by men who stand in 
professedly orthodox pulpits, and by men who 
occupy professors’ chairs in institutions founded 
for the maintenance of the faith these men seek 
to destroy. When some lover of truth arises to 
make an earnest protest, a great cry is raised 
—‘heresy-hunter !”—“ opposed to liberty of 
speech! ”—“‘trying to stop free investigation !” 
—‘fettered by tradition !”—“ animated by the 
spirit of the Inquisition !”—“ reactionary ! ”— 
“opposed to progress!” etc., etc. We are re- 
minded that Huss, Wickliffe, Luther and other 
Christian heroes were denounced as heretics, 
and it is complacently assumed that because 
these modern teachers are called heretics, they 
are thus proved, beyond a shadow of a doubt, 
to be the Husses, Wickliffes and Luthers of our 
times. Alas! for the stupidity of people, that 
such nonsense should pass for valid argument 
and should actually carry conviction in many 
cases | 
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It is the custom of those who assail “the 
faith once for all delivered unto the saints” 
to pose as very sweet-spirited and to repre- 
sent those who stand for orthodoxy as harsh 
and unlovely. Indeed it has long been the 
tactics of heresy to represent heretics as gen- 
tle, mild and lovely, and to represent the ortho- 
dox as malignant, spiteful and generally hate- 
ful. Let the words of Christ be remembered: 
“ Beware of false prophets who come to you in 
sheep’s clothing, but inwardly are ravening 
wolves.” False prophets always wrap up care- 
fully in sheep’s clothing. My observation, 
however, is that there is no hatred so bitter as 
that a modern heretic has for a “heresy | 
hunter.” You have only to probe the sheep’s 
clothing and the ravening wolf asserts himself. 
Time was when it required courage for a man 
to avow himself a heretic—time is when it re- 
quires courage for a man to stand aggressively 
for orthodoxy. The praise of the newspapers 
and of many who ought to know better, is for 
the heretic, while their denunciation is for the 
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man who “contends earnestly for the faith 
once for all delivered unto the saints.” 

There is no logical standing-ground between 
“the faith once for all delivered unto the 
saints,” and bald naturalism, which offers 
no hope. Every year these new theology 
men drift farther and farther away. “The 
radical of to-day is the conservative of to- 
morrow.” It has not been many years 
since Smith’s Bible Dictionary was regarded 
as too “advanced.” Now even Hastings’ 
is considered conservative, and ere long 
Cheyne’s will be thought of as ultra-con- 
servative. Not yet do the new theology men 
deny everything, but they keep on denying 
more and more. The end is not difficult to 
see. Indeed because they do not yet deny 
everything, they point to what they leave and 
claim to be “constructive” with a navwveté 
that is refreshing. They do not pretend to 
offer any assurance that they will not deny to- 
morrow what they admit to-day. They do 
not claim that what they now hold will abide. 
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They have no standard, each man being a 
standard to himself, and he constantly chang- 
ing. Some of them talk as if they took 
Christ as their standard, and yet these very 
men do not hesitate to flatly contradict many 
plain statements of Christ. Even with the 
Bible, recognized as a standard, we have had 
great variety of opinion; and with no stand- 
ard at all, generally recognized, we would have 
chaos. 

It is high time Christians were obeying as 
they never obeyed before the great command 
to “epi-agonize for the faith once for all de- 
livered unto the saints.” This faith will not 
take care of itself. It needs for its mainte- 
nance, men and women who are willing to 
dare and do and die in its behalf. Maintain- 
ing it and extending it is our chief business in 
the world. The hopes of all mankind are 
centred here. Should this faith perish from 
the earth, the world will be wrapped in the 
shadows of a night that is starless. Whatever 
else fails this faith mst conquer; whatever 
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else falls, this faith must be upheld. In the 
hottest of one of the great battles of our Civil 
War, in one of the regiments most fiercely 
engaged, was a fair-haired boy. He was but 
a child, you could see by his beardless chin and 
his soft white cheek; but he had begged so 
earnestly to carry the flag that it had been en- 
trusted to his care. In all the fierce charges 
of that fearful winter’s day, he had held his 
place in the line unfaltering, and in the last 
great charge, still grasping the flagstaff in his 
hand, he was among the foremost. But as 
decimated and broken the line retreated slowly 
and sullenly, the enemy caught the gleam of 
the flag and pressed on eagerly to capture it. 
Vain all the efforts of our boy hero. Vain all 
his brave deeds unequalled in that army of 
brave men. Still, as they crowded upon him 
and his young life was ebbing from three 
wounds, he clung to the flag. As he fell at 
last, he was carried unconscious to the rear, 
and strong men wept as they strove to staunch 
his bleeding wounds. Suddenly he started up 
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—“Ts the flag safe?” And as the surgeon, 
too deeply moved for words, placed it in his 
nerveless grasp, with a smile of blissful con- 
tent, he laid his pale young cheek against it 
and died. People of God, let us be as faith- 
ful soldiers as that young hero. However the 
battle may go for us, though we fall pierced 
by the darts of the foe—oh! let the flag be 
safe! Let no polluting hand mar its white 
purity, no insolent enemy bear it from us in 
triumph, but let us welcome death, if need be, 
with a smile, if we can lay our weary heads 
upon its soft folds and know that it is safe! 

“And they overcame him by the blood of 
the Lamb, and by the word of their testimony: 
and they loved not their lives unto the death” 
(Rev. 12: 11). 
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